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silky fringes. Spikelets racemoce-panicled, about ten in number, 
and each about 5-flowered. Florets with a very conspicuous tuft 
of silky hairs at the base. Outer palea with rather numerous long 
hairs on its surface, about half the length of its awn, its teeth long 
and slender and awn-like ; awn setaceous, slightly bent sideways, 
or often erect, pale at the twisted base, not twisted towards the 
apes. Branches of the panicle about five in number, the lowest one 
usually deflexed in fruit, the second one widely spreading, the rest 
erect. 

Found growing abundantly, side by side with D. spicata, in open 
places in woods, near Little Falls, New York, in July, 1868,' and 
August, 1869. It has also been found in Pennsylvania (Porter), 
and New England (H. G. Jesup). 

D. spicata, Beauv. — Differs from D. Alleni in its much smaller size, 
simple culms, and in the branches of the panicle not subtended by 
bracts ; from D. compressa in its straight and erect culms, and 
much shorter leaves; from both in its usnally (not always!) 
terete culms ; more or less hairy and at length convolute leaves 
with the ligule shorter fringed ; in its spiked-panicle with the 
branches all erect-appressed in fruit ; in the much shorter and 
fewer hairs at the base of the flower and usually on the back of the 
outer palea ; in the outer palea being furnished with a much 
shorter and stouter awn, which is strongly bent to one side, dark 
colored at the strongly twisted base, more or less twisted to, the 
apex, and rather more coarsely and distinctly scabrous ; -the teeth 
of the outer palea are also shorter, often very short and obtuse. 

D. sericea, Nutt. — Is readily distinguished from all the preceding by 
its much larger glumes and much more hairy flowers. In general 
habit it resembles D. spicata very much, but, besides the above-men- 
tioned characters, it is more robust, the leaves are more hairy, and 
the awn and teeth of the lower palea are much longer. 

C. F. Austin. 

%, Popular Science. — It is a good sign that publishers are seeking 
to feed the growing appetite for scientific knowledge, but it is a. 
great mistake to publish books professing to impart information, 
unless the writer or translator has some knowledge to impart. A 
friend sends us some criticisms, a few (at least) of which we think 
it proper to print in the Bulletin, as the book to which they refer 
was introduced by it into good company. 

" Wonders of Vegetation, translated bij Scheie DeVere," noticed in the 
last number of the Bulletin among the new books belonging to the 
Herbarium Library, seems to be a work rather out of place where 
it is, and, perhaps, better adapted to the Zodiacal botany of the agri- 
cultural department, or for the private libraries of the extra mem- 
bers legislated last year into the Club. It certainly does, however, 
recount remarkable wonders of vegetation, e. g., p. 123 : " It is here, 
[Tanjourra] especially, that the Asclepias gigantea is found grow- 
ing ; a prickly acacia covered with a number of exuberant liane3." 
Pp. 243, 244 : " Vallisneria spiralis," * * * " the marvellous pheno- 
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mena which it presents at the time of flowering. The female flowers 
appear floating on the surface, as if in anxious expectation of others 
which they are to fertilize. As if in obedience to their call, the male 
flowers, borne upon a long spiral stem, gradually rise from the bottom of 
the pond, unrolling the long flower-stalk, turn after turn, till they also 
reach the surface. Here they meet the first comers ; they touch, 
and immediately begin to retreat once more to their dark homes 
beneath the waters, where they ripen their seed, and provide for 
new generations." P. 110: "Mount Lebanon separates the Holy 
Land from Syria, above whose loftiest mountains it towers. The 
range has the form of a horse-shoe, and measures not less than 
three thousand miles in length." 

These are but specimens. The italics are ours. 

21). Erodilllll, L'Her. — I had the good fortune to find Erodium cicu- 
larium, L'Her., in full flower yesterday, at Poughkeepsie, near the 
Fall Kill Creek and the Hudson River E. R. There was a small 
patch of it a few inches square under a red cedar, Jitniperus Virgi- 
niana, L. The ground looked to the south-west. Of course the 
plant was perfectly wild and taking care of itself successfully. 
April 9, 1872. James Hyatt. 

27. Marsilia quadrifolia, L. — Found at Dallas, Dallas Co., Texas, 
July, 1870. J. Boll. 

18. Marsilia loilgipes, n. sp., Austin. — About the size of M. vestita, H. 
& (Jr., but more slender and much less hairy ; sporocarp oblong- 
or ovate-lanceolate, about two and a half to three lines long by less 
than one line in thickness, continuous with the peduncle, which is 
an inch or more in length. Mixed with the specimens of M. vestita 
from the Herbarium of Dr. Gray, collected in Oregon, in 1871, by 
ElihuHall. " ' C. F. A. 

29. Maples.— March 12th, 1871, the Silver Maples in the streets of 
Brooklyn were in bloom. This year, the first appearance of flowers 
upon the same trees was April 5th, a difference of twenty-four days, 
so that our season is now about three or four weeks later than last 
year. It seems to be a general impression that the Acer rubrum 
blooms earlier than A. dasycarpum, but with us the latter is always 
ten days or two weeks the earlier. 

The order of blooming is : 1. A. dasycarpum ; 2. A. rubrum ; 
3. A. platanoides ; 4. A. saccharinum ; 5. A. pseudo-platanus. 

J. S. M. 

10. New Publications.— 1. Twenty-third Report of the Regents of the 
University on the New York State Cabinet of Natural History for the 
Year 1869 : Report of the Botanist ; Printed in advance of the Report : 
Albany, 1872 ; pp. 135, with six colored plates of Fungi. — In this 
Report Mr. Peck makes another large and valuable contribution to 
the Flora of the State, especially the Cryptogamic, sixty-seven of 
the Fungi and one Alga being new to science. He gives a list of 
one hundred and twenty species growing on the exposed summit of 
Mt. Marcy ; flowering plants, fifty ; Club Mosses, three ; Mosses, 
thirty-two ; Liverworts, ten ; Lichens, twenty-three ; Fungi, two 
species ; and adds : '• The number of marsh plants growing at this 



